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LOST WILLIE. 
CONCLUSION. 

Left alone for the night, I made up a good fire and 
fastened all the doors, and then puta lighted candle 
in each of the two windows—why I did so I can hardly 
explain—and then drawing- my warm winter shaw] 
round me, I seated myself by the fire, to wait through 
the dreary hours till daylight should come again. 

To have put out the lights and gone to bed at such a 
time, would have seemed to me little better than a 
c:ime. I had taken a last look out of the door when 
Davy came home: the dull, gray wall of fog still shut 
the little house round as thickly as ever; and it made 
my heart ache, how bitterly no words could tell, to 
think of my poor Willie being out, nobody knew where, 
on such a night. 

But could he feel either the eold or the fog? Was 
he not past all longing for an earthly home? Should 
I ever see him alive again? Vain questions, asked 
again and again, to which the dark hours, as they 
rolled wearily away, brought no answer, or any echo 
of certainty. 

Now that such a midnight stillness and solitude 
reigned through and around the house, the same indefi- 
nite haunting fear of something, I scarcely knew what, 
that had seized me in the croft, crept over me again. 

I moved about the house with hushed footsteps, and 
frequent glancings over my shoulder: the dark, shut- 
up little parlor, beyond the warm, lighted house-part in 
which I now was, was dreadful to me, till, with a 
sudden spasm of coutage, 1 had turned the key in the 
door, and secured myself from any intrusion out of 
its shadowy depths. 

Twice, at lung intervals, I started up, fancying that 
[heard Willie’s voice faintly calling in the distance, | 
and all my shadowy fears forgotten in a moment, I un- 
bolted the door with trembling fingers, and stepped out 
into the fug, and listened and waited for a repetition of | 
a sound that had no orgin, save in my own disturbed | 
imagination, only to have to return indoors at last, wet | 
and shivering, and with my old timorous fancies clus- | 
tering thickly about me. ; 

The night-trains coming and going swiftly, with many | 
shrill warning whistles, were brief, welcome breaks in | 
the brooding, oppressive silence. 

Now and then | got up to snuff the candles, or add a 
little coal to the fire; and once, towards four o’clock, 
having fallen unconsciously into a brief doze, J] started 
up with the vivid impression on my mind that some 
one outside was trying the fastenings of the door. | 
That this was merely a delusion of my own I was! 
speedily convinced, but it served to keep me broad | 
awake the rest of the night. 

But I must hasten on. 

It was Monday that Willie was lost. All day Tues- | 
day the fog still hung over the valley as thickly as be- | 
fore, and although numerous parties of men were out | 
from morning till night, nothing was discovered of the | 

missing child. | 

By Wednesday morning the fog had entirely gone, | 
and better hopes were now entertained that some trace 
of him, either dead or alive, would be found. All the 
valley was astir with the news; and scarcely a nook or 
cranny among the hills that shut itin had now been 

left unsearched, but all to no purpose; the river, too, 
had been dragged. A description of the missing child 
had already been sert to the police of the various out- 
lying villages; and Mr. Chorlton, the magistrate, had 
decided to offer a reward, unless some information 
should be forthceming during the next twenty-four 
hours. 





A little after dark that evening, one of Farfmer Wid- | 


dowson’s men startled us all by walking in with poor 
Willie’s satchel, containing his slate and school-books, 


had been throwm over the hedge. 

My grief burst out afresh as I took these relics of our 
lost lamb in my hands. I sat down on the hearth-rug 
and dried them by the fire, tenderly and reverently:: 
perhaps these were the last tokens of him that we 
should ever see. 

Thursday came and went as the two previous days 
had done, without bringing a single gleam of comfort 
to our aching hearts. 

The day was bright and frosty, but the sunshine out- 
side seemed only to mock the sorrow within. 

As hour passed after hour without bringing any ti- 
dings, we felt that the hopes of finding our dear one 
alive—if he were found at all—to which we had clung 
tenaciously all along, were now becoming faint and 
desperate indeed. We had lost him in the dusk of 
Monday afternoon, and now the dusk of Thursday was 
here, and we knew no more now than then what had 
become of him. 

Poor Davy! how thin and haggard he had become 
®ven in that little time! His timid, uncomplaining na- 
ture seemed utterly crushed by this second blow, which 
Wrecked so completely the happiness of his home; and 
Thad to put on a cheerfulness I was far from feeling, 
and so lend him a little support that way. 

Utterly wearied out for want of sleep, for I had passed 
the two previous nights half-awake and half-asleep, on 
two chairs before the kitchen fire, so as to be ready in 
& moment should I be wanted, I went to bed on Thurs- 
day night at my ordinary time, but witha rushlight left 
burving down stairs, for I had a strange fancy against 











ROSCOE 


the house being left in darkness till we had heard some 
positive news either good or bad, and I dropped off to 
sleep the minute I laid my heafl on the pillow. I must 


, have slept a quiet, untroubled sleep for several hours, 
| when I was awakened by a noise of hurried footsteps 
Which he had just found, soaked ‘through with rain, ly- | 
ing in a field a few yards from the high-road, as if it | 


outside the door, and then a loud, imperious summons 
with the knocker. 

Involuntarily I awaited in dread expectancy what 
might happen next. In the pause that followed, I heard 
the noise of some one breathing loudly outside the door, 
and. then a strange voice, a woman’s voice, exclaimed, 
in anguished: accents: “My God! why will they not 
open the door!” 

I snatched my large plaid shawl from off the nail on 
which it hung, wrapped itround me hurriedly, and 
then hdstened to unbolt the ddor. 

The moment the door was opened, a woman, wild, 
staring, haggard, with disordered clothes, and her black 
hair tangled and blown about her face, burst into the 
room, who, after gazing vacantly around her, like one 
half-amazed, fixed me with her bright black eyes, and 
clutching me tightly by the shoulder, laid her mouth 
close to my ear, and whispered, 

“Look for him in Deepvale tunnel!” then putting one 
hand suddenly to her head, with a deep, long-drawn 
sigh, she tottered forward into my arms,’ and sank 
fainting to the floor. 

This woman’s words fell on my ears like a revelation 
of something unthought of, undreamed of before. 
Look for him in Deepvale tunnel! The him of whom 
she spoke had for me but one interpretation. But 
there was no time to think or wonder: it was needful 
to act without delay. Having put the cushion of the 

arm-chair between her head and the floor, I sped up 
stairs to summon Davy. 

‘“‘Hasten down stairs, and attend to the woman you 
will find there,” was all I said after I had succeeded in 
rousjng him; then going into my own room, I put ona 
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few things with fingers that trembled with excitement, 
and drawing my shawl over my head, hurried down 
again. 

Davy was not down yet, and the woman was lying as 
I had left her; but heeding only the great purpose I 
had in view, I let myself quietly out of the house, and 
closing the door behind me, I sped away down the 
lane, past the entrance to the station, and then straight 


pausing to listen, half expecting to hear, borne faintly 
from a far distance, cries and groans; but there was 
no-sound saye my own hurried breathing, with now 
and then a whisper and a sigh from the telegraph-wires, 
as the night wind touched them lightly with its fingers 
in passing. 

Shaking off with an effort the weird influence that 
was beginning to creep over me, I hurried on further 
and further into the heart of the great. blackness which 
seemed to swallow me up and draw me into itself, as 
though it were aliving grave, from which I might never 
more escape. 

Never to me hac moonlight looked so beautiful as 
that now shining with such tender radiance on the 
huge boulders and fantastic jags of rock round the 
mouth of the tunnel; but that way lay failure; so I set 
my eyes resolutely to the darkness again, keeping 
steadily to the narrow strip of ground which divides 
the two lines of railway—the up line from the down. 

After a while I called aloud: ‘Willie! Willie! where 
are you ?” 

Instead of a natural echo of the place, it seemed a 
mocking voice at my elbow that said the words after 
me, so full of derision did the €cho sound as it died 
away in the depths of the tunnel. 

I listened shudderingly till all was silent; then on- 
ward again with wide-staring eyes and outstretched 
hands. The tunnel curved slightly near the further 
end, so that, had I ventured into it even at mid-day, it 
would have seemed as black and endless as it did now. 

Again I shrieked loudly the name of the lost child, 
and again I was answered only by a derisive echo of 
my own cry. Looking backward, the entrance to the 
tunnel seemed already diminished to half its natural 
size, and the moonlight beyond faded to a pale, sickly 
yellow. 

I was getting nearer the heart of the mountain; a 
thousand tons of rock were piled over my head; I felt 
as though I were removed by a hundred leagues from 
any living soul. 

A low, seductive voice whispered in my ear: “Go 
back; the child cannot be here; but 1 set my teeth, 
and clinched my hand, and struggled forward again on 
my all but hopeless quest. 

Again my voice went up in a wild, anguished ery, 
that seemed to pierce the roof. The echo came and 
went; but as its last faint reverberations died away in 
the darkness, I thought I heard a faint, wailing cry in 
answer, and my heart stood still and listened. 

It came again, muffled and indistinct, like a voice 
from a shut-up tomb: “I am here, aunty: Willie is 
here!” 

“Great Father in heaven, I thank thee! 
found my boy at last!” 

The revulsion of feeling was almost too much for me 
I staggered forward like one drunk, calling to the child 
with a voice that sounded strangely different from my 
own; and guided by the sound of his reply, I came at 
last to a little cell hollowed out of the rock, and open- 
ing out of the tunnel by means of a wooden door, in- 
tended originally as a storehouse for plate-layers’ toola, 
and the lamps made use of whenever the tunnel was 
under examination or repair. 

In this cell, cold almost as an ice-house even in the 
middle of summer, and with walls that trickled with 
continual moisture, had my darling been shut up from 
Monday afternoon till Thursday night, with nothing to 
lie upon but a bundle of old sacking, and with nothing 
to eat save some fragments of his lunch and a penny- 
worth of gingerbread, which he had fortunately 
bought just after leaving school. 

The rude door had been carefully basped outside, so 
that it was impossible for him to open it. My eager 
fingers soon discovered and undid the simple fastening. 

“Willie, lad, where are you?” I said,as I pushed 
open the door. 

“Here I am, aunty,” he answered—and I felt a hand 


I have 





| along, till I came to the stile which admitted me into 
| the meadows, through which ran a path leading in 

almost a direct line to the foot of the very hill that was 
pierced by the tunnel. 


| lighted up every step of the way I went.” 

Quitting the footpath at the point where it began to 
climb the hillside, I waded through the thick, dank 
grass till I reached the wooden fencing at the edge of 
the embankment, over which I quickly scrambled; and 
| next instant I found myself ‘at the entrance to Deep- 
| vale tunnel. 

Here I was compelled to panse a short time, from 
sheer want of breath; and in that pause I could not 
help asking myself whether I had not come upon a 
fool’s errand—whether it would not have been more sen- 
sible of me to have waited at home till the strange wo- 
man had recovered her senses sufficiently to tell me in 
what manner to begin my search. Here, indeed, was 
the tunnel close before me; but how was I to set about 
looking for my lost darling? Had he been murdered, 
and was his body hidden away in it from the light of 
day? If he were alive, what had there been all this 
time to prevent him from making his way out, and get- 
ting home? 

I could not help shuddering as I made my first step 
out of the moonlight into the black gulf before me, it 
seemed so like the entrance to the bottomless pit, as I 
had read about it in some book when a child; and by 
the time I had gone a yard or two, I found myself 











clutch my gown—“it seemed as if you would never 
come.” 

Thad my arms round him by this time, but hardly 
had he said the words I have just put down, when he 


A three-quarters moon was shining brightly, and | fainted right away. 


I wrapped my shawl round him, and lifted him up 
and laid his unconscious head on my shoulder, and set 
off back towards the mouth of the tunnel. It thrilled 
my heart strangely to find how thin and light he had 
become during those lonely days and nights of cold 
and hunger; and the thought that I might, perhaps, 
after all, have come too late to save him, winged my feet, 
and gave me strength more than my own. 

Onward I sped towards that dim, gray half-moon, 
that cut the darkness so clearly, and that slowly grew 
in size as I neared it. 

When about halt my return-journey was accomplish- 
ed, I was beset by a fresh terror. 

The night-express, with a wild shriek, burst sud- 
denly into the tunne! at the opposite end. I could not 
remember on which of the two lines of rails it was ran- 
ning, so that I was obliged to turn round and watch for 
it, and wait till its great red eye came round the curve, 
rand then, with Willie pressed closely. to my heart, te 
shrink against the further wall, holding my breath. 
while the fiery monster swept by me like a huge thun- 
derbolt, and then onward again toward the haven that: 
seemed still so far away. I reached it at last, just as 
Davy and one of his neighbors were hastening up in 





search of me. I had just strength enough left to give. 
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he unconscious lad into his father’s arms, and then I 
too must faint away for a few minutes, and puzzle the | 
two men’ utterly. 

With time and care, Willie got round again, and be- | 
came as strong and as hearty as before his imprison- 
ment. His account of the affair was as follows: He | 
had been encountered by Hugh Sanderson as he was 
eoming from school, and induced by the bribe of a sil- 
ver sixpence, to go with him as far as the mouth of the 
tunnel, Ore there, Hugh had taken him up, and de- 
spite his screams and cries, had carried him to the place 
in which I found him. Judging from Willie’s account, 
Sanderson must have been drunk at the time he did 
this; indeed, he had been drinking wildly for a week or 
two previously, and on the Wednesday following the 
Monday of Willie’s disappearance, he was attacked by 
delirium tremens. It was during the ravings incident 
on this attack that his sister, who was in attendance on 
him, gathered certain particulars which gave her a clew 
to the devilish deed perpetrated by her brother. With- 
out losing an hour, she had set off in a hired gig at 
dusk-on Thursday on her twenty miles’ journey to 
Deepvale; but the horse falling lame about half-way, 
she walked the rest of the distance through country 
roads and miry cross lanes, often losing herway, and 
had only succeeded at last when it seemed impossible 
for her to have gone a yard further. At her earnest 
intercession, Davy agreed to take no proceedings 
against Hugh, who, as soon as he recovered, disap- 
peared suddenly, and was said to have gone to South 
America. Be that as it may, neither Davy nor I have 
seen him from that day to this. 





For the Companion. 


ROSCOE LEYTON. 
By Mrs. P. P. Bonney. 


Sombre and lonely looked the elegant mansion in B 
street. Life, joy, luxury and festive grace seemed to 
have gone out of it, when its amiable and lovely mis- 
teess was carried from it in her coffin. 

Six months before her husband had been stricken by 
disease, in the pride of life, and all his high hopes and 
fruitful plans for usefulness and increased wealth broken 
off. 

Mrs, Leyton’s gentle and reserved ways had concealed 
from others the passionate tenderness of her love for 
him ; now it was revealed more by the effect of grief up- 
on her delicate health, than by any murmurs of com- 
plaint, for she said, with her sad, sweet smile, “It is the 
Lord, let Him do what seemeth good in His sight,” too 
sincerely to leave a doubt upon any mind of her true 
resignation. 

It was meet that such a meek and chastened spirit 
should soon follow him to the heayen where both had 
laid up their best treasures, but it was a crushing blow 
for their only son, their darling Roscoe, upon whom 
they had centred their fondest hopes. 

There were no near relatives to look after pecuniary 
matters. Much of Mr. Leyton’s property had been in- 
vested in those splendid ventures which fall to the 
ground when the fertile brain that conceived them can- 
not carry them out. The administrator was a crafty 
rogue, and calculated safely when he said, ‘‘There’s no- 
body left that cares enough for the young Leyton to 
make me any trouble,” for Roscoe had no one to look 
to but Mrs. Crome. A very dear cousin she had de- 
lighted to call herself while Mr. and Mrs. Leyton were 
prosperous, and generously ready to build her husband’s 
fortune. 

At that last solemn moment which awes the most 
worldly soul, Mrs. Crome had sat by Mrs. Leyton’s dy- 
ing bed, marvelled at the calmness with which she met 


‘‘Where’s Roscoe ?” 

“How should I know ?” snapped Mrs. Crome. “If he 
| doesn’t know enough to eat his victuals, he must go 
without. Such a plague, always buried in a book!” E 

“I vum, he’d better take lessons in dieting,” exclaimed 
Mr. Crome, coarsely. ‘He's a beggar, that’s so. The 
claims keep pouring in. Leytons’ splendid schemes 
and all that fine estate are going up the spout, and no 
mistake.” 

“Mercy !” exclaimed the dear cousin, I wish I had 
taken the drawing-room carpets; I sha’n’t half get my 
pay. What is he going to.do?” 

“Roscoe? O, get a place as errand boy in some 
store, of course. I don’t want him. My brother’s boy 
is plague enough in that way.” 

Mrs. Crome glanced at her own little ones and went 
on talking freely, because they were todslittle to under- 
stand. They looked up with wondering eyes, memory 
treasured their mother’s words, and time and experi- 
ence explained them, and so they had a fine example 
to guide them in after years. Yes, that was the legacy 
given by their mother, that, and money covetously 
hoarded, which is never blessed. 

“When I made that promise to his mother, I supposed 
he would be rich. Of course, it is not binding now.” 

“O, of course not, it was her business to see to things, 
but she gave right up, and they went headlong.” 

“T’ve had a sight of trouble with him. He has been 
petted so that I just have to think for him.” 

“Hold on a spell ’till I hear of a place. “Twont do to 
getintoafuss. P ble settl ts, Mary, that’s my 
motto.” 

* “Of course, only make haste.” 

“That will do!” cried the indignant boy sitting behind 
the curtain, and Roscoe rose more unexpectedly than 
Bariquo’s ghost. “It was mean to listen, but I could 
not well help it. It was the only truth I was likely to 
hear from such lips. I will spare you the effort of 
thinking for me longer,” and pressing his cap down 
fiercely over his eyes, Roscoe waiked out erect and slow, 
as if the dignity and self-respect of years had been added 
by tais painful revelation. 

The scheming couple looked after him aghast. Not 
that they felt ashamed of themselves—O, no—they only 
expressed a fear that Roscoe might misrepresent them. 
They judged him by themselves. He had been taught 
to bear injuries silently, forbearingly, and he-walked 
away almost angry with himself for speaking at alt. 

- His plans were simple and childlike. He had a purse 
ot gold pieces, and he remembered that his father had 
recommended Mrs. Greene, in Hudson street, to a friend 
who wanted cheap board in a respectable family. He 
turned over the gold pieces furtively. Thirty dollars, 
“I can stay five weeks for that amount,” he said, “and 
before that time I shall find work.” The tears sprang un- 
bidden to his eyes, then, not for himself, but at the 
thought of his lost ones. Every coin in his hand was a 
fond souvenir of happy days. He could not bear to 
part with them. “On my birth-day,” he thought, “fa- 
ther gave me this.” “This little dollar was Lulie’s,” 
and he groaned inwardly. . 

Almost a month had passed. Roscoe had visited every 
respectable store he could hear of, and had gained no 
employment. 

“Used to work ?” curtly asked one, looking at his fair, 
white hands. 

“Give me some and .I will not spare my hands,” 
the quick reply. 

“]'ll borrow a cartman’s frock to-morrow,” he at 
length said, bitterly. ‘Dear mother, I wish I dared go 
to a cheaper boarding place.” 

He did not shrink from doing so on account of: the 
coarse fare, or coarser surroundings, but he feafed that 
he might fall into evil companionship. 





was 





Just then a gentleman sprang out of a light carriage 





death, and promised her again and again, with sobs and 
tears, to be just like a mother to dear, dear Roscoe. The 
woman had taken him home, had been almost profuse 
in pretty efforts to cheer and comfort him, but, although 
no passionate outbursts of grief told how deeply he 
mourned, the smiles that lit up his sad face into bright- 
ness and beauty were rare and fleet. 

Mr. Crome talked law to him about his estate. Ros- 
coe listened with respectful attention, consented, as a 
matter of course, to the sale of the city mansion and 
the beautiful country seat, then fell into a mournful 
reverie. At Glenmount lay his little sister in her last, 
dreamless sleep, and the baby brother over whose little 
mound his mother had shed so many tears, and the city 
home was dear to him as the one place in the world 
where he had been as happy as love, and luxury, and the 
most judicious care could make a light-hearted, healthy 
boy. 

*“Roscoe,” asked Mrs. Crome, in her low, smooth tone, 
“do you wish to sell your mother’s harp ?” 

“Mother’s harp!” he exclaimed, with quick-springing 
tears. “Oh! I can’t sell it. Only a week before—be- 
fore—she—how could.I think she would die when she 
sat and played tome so sweetly with that beautiful pink 
flush upon hercheeks! Mrs.Crome, I want you to have 
it and all mother’s pretty things, you have been so kind 
tome.” 

«Don’t speak of that when I love you so. Are you 
not my boy, dear Isabelle’s dying gift ?” and Mrs. Crome 
covered her eyes with the softest of lace handkerchiefs. 

This is an example of the affecting manner in which 
the generous boy was wheedled out of a hundred costly | 
souvenirs, of the value of which he knew nothing; yet | 











and looked about for a boy to hold his horse. Roscoe 
gladly took his place at the horse’s head, and looked up 
once to admire the beautiful woman who sat in the car- 
riage. Her face was very winning. He would have 
liked to look again, but he felt that her soft eyes were 
fixed upon him. The gentleman came back, sprang 
lightly to his seat, placing a quarter in Roscoe’s hand 
as he did so. 

“Brother,” said the lady, hesitatingly, “that boy was 
in trouble.” 

The brother laughed aloud. “Sis, what discrimina 
tion. That was Leyton’s only son. Leyton is one of 
the most prosperous merchants in the city ; I mean, for 
a young man who is carving his own way. That was 
a boy’s frolic. He'll go treat a school-fellow or two, 
and reward me by calling me a crack fellow.” 

“Tell me his name again. Tell me where I can in- 
quire about him,” entreated the sweet voice very earn- 
estly. 

“I can’t. His name is Roscoe Leyton. I do not 
know their number. Shall I stop and borrow a direc- 
tory? The fact is, I never saw the boy but once, and 
nothing but his fine, intelligent face, and a carriage that 
would do credit to a born prince, made me recall him.” 

“He is anoble boy. But do not jest with me; I re- 
proach myself that I did not speak to him.” 

Again the brother laughed. 

“Promise me,” asked the sweet voice, army, “prom- 
ise me that you will inquire for him.” 

“Certainly, certainly.” 
| And in a day or two Miss Hildrcth learned that Ros- 
coe was indeed an orphan, but probably had a fortune. 
| “I dare say,” 








Glad I 


rooms and rejoice in the possession of valuable articles | gave them to him.” 


that she knew were all or nearly all the boy’s fortune. 


Miss Hildreth shook her head unsatisfied, and long 


“I might,” she said, “honestly claim them for Roscoe’s | and wistfully did she search the boyish faces in the 


board, but I.ean afford to trust to his generosity,” ad- | vast crowd that surged past her. 


dressing her husband when alone with him. 


It was useless. 
“Mrs. Greene,” asked Roscoe, decidedly,. when he 


“Well, if you want ‘em you’d better turn in all you | reached his boarding place, “can I do any thing for 


can, now it’s going, for between the creditors and Crafts, 


the administrator, our chance will be slim.” 


| you that will in part pay my board ?” 
| The kind woman met his inquiring eyes with a 


Roscoe had returned to his school, for he was a dili- | motherly, sympathizing smile, that drew him to her at 
gent student, and, artlessly ignorant of the mercenary | Once. 


designs of others, supposed that all was right. 
evening he came in to dinner a little earlier than’ usual, 


and taking up a book, sat upon the window-seat, where | 


One! - “I’ve just engaged Tom for the summer, or you 


| should have his place.” 
“I am easy to learn, I will do any thing, any thing, 


a heavy curtain and a large arm chair completely con- | but [ can’t go into a low, cheap house, even,” he added, 
cealed him. Here he read on, so absorbed in his story | bitterly, “if they would take me, which is not hkely, 
that he did not notice the entrance of the family until | for I am penniless, and I can’t, can’t stay here.” 


his own name startled him. 





“Master Leyton,” almost sobbed Mrs. Greene, ‘‘you 


suggested Rupert, “his Guardian is |, 
Mrs. Crome could look complacently about her fine | close with him, and he wanted a few pennies. 


will stay here. If you wouldn’t mind eating with me, both rolled to the ground together, and the real strug 


you would be just as welcome to stay as my Henry.” 
“I shall consider it an honor,” he said, in that quiet, | 


gle for life commenced. 


Both soon g.ive signs of weakness, but the panther, 


gentle, manly way of his that made everybody call him notwithstanding the severity of her wounds, abated lit- 


Master Leyton. 


| tle of her ferocity, and it required the utmost exertions 


‘And so shall I,” answered Mrs. Greene, sincerely. | of Ontonagon’s failing strength to protect himself from 


self. 


Now here was a woman struggling to maintain her- being torn in pieces. He saw no prospect but death be- 
How could she afford to risk any thing for this fore him, for his antagonist was getting the better of 


orphan, who might never repay her, wben the rich him, when in one of his efforts to defend himself from 


Cromes could not afford to? 


her claws, his hand came in contact with the handle of 


Ah! she was rich, rich in her trust in God, who | his knife. 


would never leave her to want. She had His word for | 
that, and dared not send one of His orphans from her 


door. | 


Instantly he drew it from its sheath and stabbed the 


brute at random, throwing all his remaining force into 
| the blows, 


This desperate combat lasted a minute or 


With his last penny Roscoe equipped himself ia two, when the Indian felt the claws of his savage as- 


working apparel. ‘I'll do any kind of work that is not 
wrong. Work, mother used to say, with God's blessing, 
made all the great men. I never read of one who was 
too dainty for it, that was worth much.” 

“Hillo!” exclaimed a red faced man, eyeing him 
sharply, ‘‘aint you the chap that asked for a place in at 
Hilyer’s ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then see here, do you want a place now ?” 

-“Yes, sir, and I'll do any thing.” 

“Willing to be useful, eh! See here,” getting very 
confidential and overpowering our pure young hero | 
with the reeking odor of mye whiskey as he put his | 
lips near his. 

“Never you mind Hilyer, I like your looks. We 
keeps a genteel saloon, and the gents what calls for nice 
liquors like to be waited upon by nice fellers o’ your 
stamp. Say forty dollars a month and come. Say 
fifty, then.” 

One glance into those clear, honest eyes was enough; 
the man reddened angrily. 

“Bosh !*come round and see Riddell, he'll talk it inter 
ye. I can’t come the grammar dodge. Never could, 
and so you turns up your nose at me.” 

“No, sir, no, but I will never drink, much less help 
sell, ardent.” 

“Ardent fiddle-sticks, go to Halifax, for me, I took 
you for a boy of sense.” 

Roscoe touched his cap as the discomfitted saloon- 
keeper walked off swearing. 

“Really,” thought Roscoe, “I was hasty when I de- 
spised Mrs. Crome because she could not afford to do 
right. It does cost a good deal, but, poor as I am, may 
I never be so poor, so very poor that I can’t afford to 
keep a conscience.” 

One of Mrs. Greene’s boarders was about to leave. 
“I would give a dollar if some one would take my 
trunk round to 27th street depot,” she had said. 

The words came back to him now. “I'll hire a 
wheelbarrow and do it,” he spoke out in his glee at the 
prospect of earning something. 

He did not wait, but sprang away down the sidewalk 
to put his project in execution, and Mrs. Greene added 
a commission of her own. Call at Mr. Carr's and bring 
me a bag of flour. His man delays so about sending 
round the barrel I ordered. 

“All right,” was the cheery response. 

Returning with his bag of flour and his money, the 
first he had ever earned, in his pocket, Roscoe was 
stopped at the crossing by a crowd of vehicles. 

“Well, there! Sakes alive! Do tell if that isn’t Mas- 
ter Leyton, as true as I live!” exclaimed a cheerful but 
surprised voice. And looking. up, Roscoe saw a tidy 
housewife ina clean cap and spotless white apron, her 
sleeves rolled up as if engaged in some culinary opera- 
tion, and her hands clasped in an ecstasy of honest 
delight. 

, “Why, you precious cre’ture, what are you doing 
with that wheelbarrow, and a frock on? O, I know, its 
just one of your frolics. O, what a master hand you did 
use to be for a frolic! changed places with some poor boy 
just to give him a lift, mabbe.” 

“Yes, I’ve changed places, you dear old Millie, that 
-I'm downright glad to see, ohly”—and there was a 
touch of pathos in his smile—“I’m the poor boy that 
I’m giving a lift.” 

A gentleman who was passing had stopped too, and 
stood with his eyes bent upon the boy’s earnest face 
with great interest. 

To be continued. 
situates 
ADVENTURE WITH °A PANTHER. 

On the distant frontier, not far from the Lake’of the 
Turo Mountains, lived an old Indian, named Ontona- 
gon. 

He had been a great warrior, but in time of peace he 
lived by hunting and trapping, and so successful was 
he in these occupations that the fur-traders all along 
the border became quite familiar with him at their set- 
tlements, and paid him more money, and cloth, and 
powder, and shot, than any other man in the region. 

Often when he had received his pay for his furs, the 
traders would make him sit down with them after a 
good meal and smoke a pipe and tell his exploits. 

The following account of a fight he had with a pan- 
ther is one of his stories. 

He had been out, he said, one winter day, to inspect 
his beaver traps on the York branch of the Madawaska 


sailant relax, and immediately sank himself into a 


| swoon. 


When he recovered his senses, as he soon did, the 
cold having staunched the bleeding from his wounds, 
he saw the panther lying dead with the blade of the 


| knife in her neck in such a position as to cut the jugu- 


lar vein. 

He now tried to rise, but found himself very weak 
and faint. He managed, however, with great difficulty 
to crawl to his lodge, where his appearance and his 


| words soon informed his companions of the nature of 


his adventure, and sent them to the spot of the bloody 
| battle. 


They found the panther to be one of the largest kind, 
and of a species very rare in this part of the world. 


THE ROBINS HAVE COME BACK AGAIN, 


There's a call upon the houses -top, an answer from the plain, 





There s a warble in the sunshine, a twitter in the rain; 
And through my heart. at sound of these, 
There comes aanameless thrill, 
As sweet as odor to the rose, 
Or verdure to the hill; 
And all these jovous taornings. 
My heart pours forth this strain— 
“God bless the dear old robins, 
Who have come back again.” 
For they bring a thought of summer, of dreamy, luscious days, 
Of king- cups in the meadows, making a golden haze~— 
A longing tor the clover blooms, 
For roses all aglow, 
For fragrant orchards where the bees 
With droning murmurs go, 
I dream of al) the beauties 
Of Summer's golden reign, 
And sing—* God | keep the re vbins, 


Who have come back again." 





For the Companion. 
BEAUTIFUL HANDS. 
“T'll not have my girls do housework,” said a foolish 
mother one day, “‘it spoils the shape of their hands so. 


Antoinette Rice sat near the speaker, busy with her 
olls, and her ears were wide open to receive such a 
precious bit of wisdom. How long she carried it about 
we cannot say, but happily for her, she had a sensible 
mother, who taught her to be useful. 

“Mother,” broke out ’Nett one day when at work, 
‘“‘will it spuil the shape of my hands to do housework ?” 
“Pshaw!” cried Mrs. Rice, “who put that foolish 
notion into your head ?” 

"Nett repeated what Mrs. Lamson had said so long 
before. 

“Did you believe it?” 

“1 didn’t know,” answered ‘Nett, 
might be true.” 

“Would you like to fold your hands in idleness that 
—_ may always be white and fair ?” 

“No,” answered "Nett, who was an energetic and capa- 
ble little piece, “but are ladies’ hands any different from 
any body’s else ?” 

“Have you ever noticed Mrs. Preston's hands ?” 

“Yes’m, and they are pretty, too.” 

“Well, she has never known an idle day in all her 
useful life. She has been a diligent housewife, yet her 
hands are not spoilt.” 

We do not make our own hands. Some people who 
have never labored have coarse and awkward ones. I 
have seen some vain and silly girls spend more time, 
and thought, and breath over their hands than they did 
in acquiring useful knowiedge. Hear one bewail her- 
self after this manner by the half hour. “O, I wish I 
had pretty hands! I'd give all the world if mine were 
not so big and so red! O, see!” flinging them out in 
utter disdain. ‘What do you do to make yours white? 
Look, isn’t it awfiel to have such hands ?” 

Miss Finette has pretty ones, and everybody knows 
it, and knows how those taper white fingers occupy the 
weak brain of their vain possessor. Every attitude she 
strikes is tontrived to show them off. She shades her 
brow with one, while the other droops gracefully over 
a well chosen background. She laughs at Ann Brett's 
great coarse hands, then poses with her own slender 
ones with a miserable affectation of unconsciousness. 
She inquires in an off-hand way what number of gloves 
you wear, and then announces her own with a look and 
a tone that overpower you. Nothing is more beautiful 
than a fincly-formed hand, but vanity in the owner of 
it makes the dullest person critical. I would like to 
tell you the history of my favorite pair of beautiful 
hands. Delicately formed, and so white and smooth 


. lady ever has large, coarse hands.” 


naively, “but it 





River, and was returning home, when he heard a crack- 
ling noise above his head, and looking up into the 
boughs of a great hemlock, saw a hungry panther in 
act to spring upon him. 


gun. He drew back to escape the creature’s deadly 
spring, and prepared to make as good fight as possible 
with his knife and tomahawk. 


and fastened her teeth in his knee, while with her claws, 


fully, dyeing the snow where he stood. In the mean- 
time, however, he had made the blows of his hatchet 
tell on the shoulder and sides of the savage brute, and 
in spite of his own loss of blood, with his right arm 
free, he would soon have decided the contest in his fa- 
vor, but the panther, as if seeing the necessity of closer 
fighting, relinquished her hold upon his knee and 
sprang at the throat of her foe. 

He made a quick movement that turned her aside, 
and her fangs fixed in his shoulder, rendering further 








use of his hatchet impossible. Man and panther now 


Ontonagon was a brave man, but at that moment he | 
could not help feeling a little misgiving, as he had no | 


Foiled in her first aim, the panther flew at the Indian | 


she lacerated his leg so much that the blood ran fear- | 











that they never suggested toil, they had a moral beauty 
that no sculptor’s art could hope to catch. 
| From happy girlhood Zephina Dale waked up one 
| sad, sad day to find that childhood with its mirthful- 
| ness and thoughtlessness had gone forever. Bitterly 
did the autumn winds wail without. Something in their 
melancholy monotone touched a chord in her heart that 
never ceased to vibrate with a new thrill of agony when 
in after years that voice was abroad in the tempest, for 
it recalled all the mournful associations of that day 
| when her father was carried to his grave, unaccompa 
| nied by the wife, who mourned him upon her sick bed. 

Zephina knew that from that bed the mother who 
had loved and nurtured them so tenderly gould never 
arise to minister to their wants; that she must fill her 
place to those precious brothers and sisters who clus- 
tered about her with hushed voices and awed faces. 
Cheerfully did she resolve in His strength who nerves 
us for adl self-sacrifice, to be all she could to those 60 
sadly bereaved. 

She brought a rich store of love, energy and patience 
to the mighty task before her. Gifted by nature with 4 


fine intellect, she stifled every passionate longing after 
a literary career, and cheerfully resigned the opportu 
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nities for learning which she would have improved so 
nobly, to her beloved brothers and sisters. 

Then came the uncounted small self-denials that win 
no fame, the weary steps through one unvarying rou- 
tine of petty cares, the night watches, the early calls to 
duties that have lost their novelty, the baking, washing 
of dishes,—why enumerate what this young girl pa- 
tiently and faithfully performed for years, never forget- 
ting that invalid mother’s claims upon her. 

Many a time her girlish mates would cry out as they 
took her fair, soft and shapely han:s in their own. 

“I declare, Zeph., you are a perfect wonder:to me. 
See, Nan., see this child’s hands, how beautiful they are! 
and then she never looks dowdy. If she bakes all day 
she is a picture at night. No dirt or defilement sticks to 
her.” 

Not diamonds, whose flash and gleam radiate the im- 
prisoned light of ages, nor the gold of Ophir, can so 
adorn those lovely hands as does the halo of those saintly 
acts of self-devotion which they have performed through 
such a life.. Those dear hands may be folded in their 
long, last rest, but their works can never perish; they 
are written in His book who has taught us in His Word 
that His precious ones among fair women are those 
who labor willingly with their hands. A fool's hands 
are always soft, remember that, ’Nett, will you? 

"Nettie laughed. “I think I shall always remember 
what you have said, mother.” Then she redoubled her 
zeal in washing up the teacups, and we left her singing 
merrily as she worked. 

OS 
ANECDOTE OF SLEIGHT-OF-HAND. 

About forty-five years ago a poor man, usually,though 
fictitiously, called Bennie Minorie, perambuiated the 
south of Scotland with a show-box, by which and a few 
sleight-of-hand tricks he made a living. Many asimple 
farm-house retains agreeable recollections of the visits 
of this innocent old man, whose kindness to children 
and general simplicity of character made him a favorite 
with the old aud young. 

The writer of this anecdote remembers well his com- 
ing occasionally to his father’s house in a border county, 
and there amuping the inmates for an afternoon with his 
show and his feats of legerdemain. 

One of Bennie’s chief ticks was an exhibition of three 
pieces of wood like barrels without ends, which were 
strung like beads upon a double piece of whip-cord. 


When he held the ends of the cord firmly in his hands, | 
he defied any one to take the barrels from off’the cords | 


without breaking the strings; but when another person 
held the ends of the cords, he caused the barrels to fly 
otf the strings as if by magic, 

The thing appeared to those unacquainted with it to 
be impossivle, but nevertheless it was quite simple to 
those who kuew the secret of the puzzle. 

This trick of the “sour-milk barrels” Bennie Minorie 
taught to a brother of the writer, then a boy of ten years 
of age. 

This youth in time went to sea, and, after a service of 
about twenty yqurs, attained the command of a mer- 
chant-ship. 

It happened one day, while the ship was at Messina, 
taking in a cargo for South America, that a native jug- 
glerquade his appearance among the shipping in the 
port. He’carried a basket containing trinkets of various 
sorts, Which he sold to the crews of the vessels in the 
harbor; and he, besides, drew considerable sums of 
money from the wondering sailors, by exhibiting to 
them a great many sleight-of-hand tricks. 

Amongst otters of his performances, the captain of 
the British ship was surprised to observe the identical 
feat of Bennic Minorie’s “sour-milk barrels,” which the 
old man had taught him in his youth among the heath- 
clad hills of Scotland. Not one of the many shipmas- 
ters and sailors of the different nations present could 
understand the juggler’s puzzle, or imagine how the 
barrels could be taken off the cords without breaking 
them. 

The juggler, like all others of his calling, went strut- 
ting about in the crowd boasting and magnifying his ex- 
travrdinary dexterity. 

The captain, recollecting distinctly ail the particulars 
of the same puzzle which Bennie Minorie had taught 
him, stepped forward to the bombastical conjurer, and 
feigned to wonder at the extraordinary powers which 
he showed in his art. 

The juggler, with great arrogance, at once challenged 
the captain or any man im all Sicily to take the barrels 
from the cords. The captain still pretending to be en- 
tirely ignorant of the trick, said he thought the thing 
might be possible, although it appeared to be very diffi- 
cult. 

The gasconading conjurer instantly said he would 

vager his whole baskettul of trinkets, worth several 
pounds, thatthe captain could not take the barrels from 
the cords. ‘The captain, with feigned hesitation and ap- 
parent fear, took the bet, engaging to pay twenty dollars 
against the basket in case of failure. 

The twenty dollars were immediately lodged in the 
hands of a third party at the request of the juggler, that 
his prey might not escape him. 

The gentleman in whose custody the money was 

placed tor secucity, with other onlookers, was aston- 
ished at the simplicity of the captain, and tried to dis- 
suade him from foolishly throwing away his money to 
a professed trickster, being quite sure he would lose the 
bet. The captain, however, persisting in his resolution, 
commenced handling the barrels in a very awkward 
manner, as if he had been completely ignorant of the 
trick. 
This only produced a smile of contempt, and increased 
the confidence of the self-suflicient man, who now 
thought himself quite sure of the twenty dollars. But 
on the captain again putting his hands upon the barrels 
and cords in a more easy and contident manner, as if 
familiar with the trick, the juggler’s countenance in- 
stantly fell. He perceived the trap laid for him, and 
exclaimed, “My basket is lost.” 

The captain, after some flourishes with his hands, as 
if he had been an adept at the juggling trade, imimedi- 
ately undid the mysterious puzzle, to the great amuse- 
ment of the bystanders, and intinite mortification of the 
poor juggler. The captain immediately ordered one of 
his crew to carry the basket on board his ship and se- 
cure it in the cabin. 

‘The bombastical conjurer was now completely chop- 
fallen. Another basket of merchandise was not easily 
to be obtained; and, besides, the crowd present burst 
out a-laughing at his embarrassment, and at seeing the 
biter so effectually bitten. 

After keeping the basket for some time in his posses- 
sion, the captain returned it tothe humbled necromancer, 
warning him at the same time to be more cautious in 
future, and not again to peril his whole fortune and 
fame upon a single throw of chance. 

The captain only retained a tooth-brush or other trifle 
out of the basket; and the juggler was so much pleased 
and gratified at his wares being returned to him, that he 
pressed the captain to accept of some articles of more 
value than the tooth-brush, but which he declined to re- 
ceive. 


The necromancer now spoke to the captain in a fa- 


mniliar, friendly; and subdued tone, as if he had met with 


a brother magician, and wished to try him with more of 


his sleight-of-hand feats; but the captain being only in 


possession of the single one of the “sour-milk barrels,” 


declined having any thing further to do with him. 


The transaction produced considerable interest at the 
port of Messina, and was the topic of general conversa- 


tion for some time. 
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Where is my Receipt? 


The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 


EVERY LITTLE HELPS. 


Suppose a little twinkling star, 
way in yonder sky, 
Should say, What light can reach so far 
From such a star as I? 
Not many rays of mine so far 
As yonder earth can fall: 
The others so much brighter are, 
I will not shine at all! 





Suppose a bright, green leaf, that grows 
Upon the rose-bush near, 

Shou'd say, Because I'm not a rose 
I will not linger here! 

Or that a dew. drop, fresh and bright, 
Upon that fragrant flower, 

Should say, I'll vanish out of sight, 
Because I'm not a shower! 


Suppose a little child should say, 
Because I'm not a man, 

I will not try in word or play, 

. To do what good [I can! 

Dear child, each star some light can give, 
Though gleaming faintly there; 

Each rose-leaf helps the plant to live; 
Each dew-drop keeps it fair! 

And our good Father, who's in heaven, 
And doth all creatures view, 

To every little child has given 
Some needful work to do. 

Kind deeds towards those with whom you live, 
Kind words and actions right, 

Shall midst the world s deep darkness give 
A precious little light! 


————__ ++ ——_____ 


LITTLE BALLARD’S PRAYING. 


A little boy by the name of Ballard lived in Trenton, 
| N.J. During the military excitement in 1861 he be- 
| came intentiy anxious to possess adrum. He did not 

want a toy, but a large one, similar to those used in the 

regular service. He had no money; and his father, if 
| willing, had not the means to apply to such a purpose. 
| What should hedo? His eldest sister, Hattie, to wiiom 
| he is accustomed to reveal all his plans and troubles, 
| was applied to. He earnestly requested her to suggest 
| something by which he could obtain his heart’s desire. 
She thought a little, and then said,— 

“Mr. W., in S. Street, is a gentleman of wealth, and 
much interested in.military matters; perhaps, if you 
| were to go to him and state your case, he might be in- 
| duced to give you a drum.” 

The suggestion pleased him; and he immediately 
asked her to comb his hair and arrange his clothing, 
and he would set out upon his mission at once. While 
the preparations were guing on, Ballard seemed engag- 
|ed in deep thought. Suddenly, and with great earnest- 
| ness, he said, ‘*Hattie, will it be begging?” “It will be 
| very much like it,” she replied. ‘Well, then,” said 
Ballard, **I won’t go.” So Hattie’s project fell to the 
ground at once. 

After alittle thought, Ballard exclaimed, “O Hattie! 
I'll tell you what Lil do. Mr. B., who is a member of 
our church, has all kinds of druins to sell. Vl go and 
tell him if he will let me have one on trust, as soon as 
I get big enough to work I will earn the money and 
pay him for it.” The plan seemed plausible, and he 
became intensely interested, and anxious to carfy it 
out at once. His sister finally told him she feared Mr. 
B. would be unwilliug to wait so long for his money, 
and she thought he had better give that idea up too. 
Again he was troubled, and said, ‘What shall I do? 
How shall I get a drum ?” 

After some time, he asked, with much earnestness, “O 
Hattie! shall I pray for one?” His sister replied, “Do 
just as you think best. If you would like to pray 
about it, Ll see no objections to your doing so.” At last 
he jumped up, and said, “Yes, I will go and pray about 
it; and if the Lord wants me to have one, He can make 
somebody think about it, and they will send it to me; 
and if 1 do not get one in answer to my prayer, then it 
will not be right for me to fret and worry any more 
about it.” 

After speakiug thus, he went to his room, and re- 
mained about fifteen minutes. He came back, and 
seemed perfectly satisfied. He said he had told the 
Lord all about it. “Yes, Hattie, I told the Lord how 
high and how large round I want it; what colors I 
would like to have; and 1 told him the name of a little 
boy down town who has one just like what I want; and 
now,” said he, “I am going to give it all up to the Lord.” 

lie continued to pray thus three times a day for three 
weeks, He then came to his sister, and said, very seri- 
ously, “Hattie, 1 guess I wan’t pray any more about 
the drum.” 

“Why not?” she asked. 

“Well,” said he, “I don’t think the Lord wants me to 
have one. Ihave been praying three weeks, and He 
don’t send me any: and I don’t think I'll pray any 
more about it; for it seems so much like worrying 
mother for something she don’t wont me to have.” He 
then gave up the matter entirely. ' 

The fact of Ballard’s having prayed for a drum reach- 
ed the ears of a friend weeks after he had ceased his 
importunities, and he was moved at once to do some- 
thing for the little fellow. He bought a drum, marked 
it, and gave orders where to forward it. When it was 
taken to Ballard’s home on New-Year’s day, he was out 
with his sister. His mother received it, and set it care- 
fully away under the counter of the little trimmings- 
store kept by his sisters. 

When he came home, his sister Hattie, who knew all 
about it, told him to fold up his things, and lay them 
nicely under the counter. In doing this he touched 
| the sticks, which were lying on the top of the drum, 
| and, as they fell to the floor, arrested his attention. 
| “What is this?” he exclaimed, in great surprise; and 
| then, discoveriug the object for which he had so long 

prayed, sat down by its side, so completely overcome 
with emotion that, for some minutes, he could not 
| speak a word. Then, with the drum in his hands, he 
| sprang out into the middle of the floor, his eyes swim- 
ming in tears; and under the influence of great excite- 
|ment, he could Only exclaim, “O mother, mother!” 
| After he had calmed down a little, he said, “Well it is 
| just like Him!” 
Just like who?” said Hattie. 
“Just like the Lord,” said Ballard. Then, turning it 
| all round, and looking it over and over, he said, with a 
seriousness and solemnity that affected his sister to 
tears, “It looks just like God.” 
After a while he said, ‘Hattie, who gave it to me?” 
“Why,” replied Hattie, “I thought you said it was 
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| just like God; didn’t you mean that God gave it to| 
| you?” | 
’ “Yes,” he replied; “but then, God would not come | 
and give itto me Himself. I mean, whose heart did He 
| put it in to give it to me?” 

“Who do you suppose sent it ?” said Hattie. 
| “Why, it seems just like Brother ,” said Ballard. 








“You are right,” said she; “he proposed it, and one 


| or two others helped the purchase.” 


“Well,” said Ballard, very seriously, “it is just like 


| Him; yes it is just like Him.” 


Then, placing his two | 
but it is just Like what I wanted, though I was afraid to | 
| pray for one quite as large as this.” 


~~ 








front fingers about two inches apart, he said, “It is about | 
; this much higher and larger round than I prayed for; 


{(> Discretion in speech is greater and better than | 
eloquence. | 





AMERICAN MACHINERY ABROAD. 

The London Times and the largest English newspapers are 
printed by Hoe's presses, Ainerican reapers and other agricultu- 
ral implements take the lead in England, and our sewing machines 
may now be found in every well-ordered British household. The 
Court Journal, in a recent issue, describes a handsome sewing 


machine which has been made for an English lady of high rank. |« 


We quote the paragraph: 


“As the sewing machine has been advanced gradually from 
purely manufacturing uses to a household position, and thence to 
an adjunct of the duties of a refined home, Messrs. Grover & Ba- 
KER, of 150 Regent Street have wisely catered fur the supply ina 
more elegant form, and the machines they have now brought be- 
fore the public present the appearance of cabinets, and are made 
in various woods. This firm has just completed a machine, de- 
signed and ornamented expressly for a lady of rank, which sur- 
passes, for eleganc@, any thing of the kind ever seen. The table 
and stand are of satin wood, inlaid with tulip wood, with carved 
border, and richly gilt. The machine itself is sjlver-plated, in- 
laid with pearl, and most delicately tinted. [t has been pro- 
nounced, by all who have seen it, as perfection.” 


There is quite a controversy going on in another English peri- 
odical, The Queen, with regard to the qualities and advantages of 
the different American sewing hi pond of the 





A corr 
last-mentioned paper writes: 


“Iam happy to inform ‘Perplexity’ that I have been using one 
of Grover & Baker's machines for the last six months. I cannot 
speak too highly of the beauty of the work, nor of the perfect ease 
with which itis used (noi so hard ag the pedals of the harp); a 
child of five years can work it. If ‘Verplexity’ will inclose her 
card to the editress of The Queen, I will have much pleasure in 
letting her try my machine. GERALDINE.” 
—Home Journal. 








CECT CHAT, 
A NEW ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL, 
A paper of eight pages, published évery two weeks. 
for three months. Specimen copies 10 cts. 
Address Box 2437 P. O., New York. 


Only 25 cts. 
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SAINT CECILIA’S DAY; 
A CANTATA. 
Translated from the Dutch. 
The Music by J. B. Von Bree. 
PrIick......Cloth, $1,25; Paper, $1. 
Sent post-paid. 
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Perry Davis’ Vegetabie Pain Killer. 


The following letter from Mr. Woopwarp, of St. Louis, a gen- 
tleman of high respectability, who during the prevalence of the 
Cholera in that city, watched the resu‘t of the application of the 
Pain Killer for this disease, and his testimony can be relied upon 
with the ulmost confidence. 

DEAR Sik: You recollect when ) saw you in New Londgn in 
January last, my expressing to you My Most sanguine expecta- 
tious that DAVIS’ PALIN KILLER would have a tremendous sale 
in the Wést this season, and my anticipations have been more 
than realized, and the testimony of thousands who have used it 
has been that they would not be willing to go to bed at night with- 
Out it in the house. 

On the appearance of the Cholera in this city, such was the con- 
fidence in the Pain Killer as a remedy, that many who purchased 
it remarked to me that they had no fears or dread of the Cholera 
as long as they had the Vain Killer*by them, and hundreds took it 
daily as a preventive, for no persons can have a derangement of 
the bowels or diarrliig@a if they use this medieine. his was the 
security and conutidence of hundreds acquainted with it,and when 
their friends were attacked with the cholera they would adminis- 
ter the remedy in large quantities internally, and also externally 
by bathing and rubbing them with it, andin every case when it 
has been taken in any of the first stages of this disease, it has 
proved successful. 

1 consider it an infallible remedy, I have not heard of any in- 
dividual in any tamily, who used the Pain Killer when attacked, 
but what speedily recovered. 

The clerk informed me that he administered it to persons when 
cold and in the cramps, and it gave immediate relief, but still it 
should be given quickly, for when the discharge of “rice water” 
has begun, the hope of life has fled. Should this disease make its 
appearance among you, as in all probability it will be not alarm- 
ed; you and all others there have the remedy, and lam = onfident 
if the Vain Killer is used, not a death by Cholera will occur in 
your city. Respecttully yours, 





A. P. WOODWARD. 

Those using the Pain Killer should strictly observe the follow- 
ing directions: 7 

At the commencement of the disease take a teaspoonful of Pain 
Killer in sugar and water, and then bathe treely across the stom- 
ach and bowels, and with the Pain Kiiler clear. 

Should the diarrh@a or cramps continue, repeat the dose every 
fifteen minutes. In this way the dreadiul scourge may be check- 
ed, and the patient relieved in the course of a few hours. 

N. b.—Be sure and get the genuine article; and it is recom- 
mended by those who have used the Pain Killer for the Cholera, 
that in extreme cases the patient take two (or more) teaspoontuis 
instead of one, 


Sold by all medicine dealers. 2—3m 





DR. SETH ARNOLD’S BALSAM, 
WARRANTED TO CURE 
SUMMER COMPLAINTS, 
DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A AND CHOLERA 
65,000 Bottles Sold 
IN NEW ENGLAND LAST YEAR. 

Price only 25 Cents, 


Rt. Rev. Bishop Southgate, Rev. James Porter, D. D., of N. Y. 
and others, recommend it. 
KEEP A BOTTLE ON HAND. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
GILMAN BROS., Proprietors, 


15—6m BOSTON. 





FOR THE BOYS. 
32..---and-....34. 
SPRING AND SUMMER CLOTHING, 


In all the variety of style and material to gratify the taste, and 
adapted to the means of all classes of purchasers, at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
GEO. W. SIMMONS & CO., 
Oak Hall, 32 and 34 North Street. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP 
WITH 
B. T. Babbitt’s Pure Concentrated Potash, 
—OR— 


READY SOAP MAKER. 


Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and supe- 
rior to any other saponifier or ley in market. Put up in cans of 
one pound, two pounds, three pounds, six pourids, and twelve 
pounds, with full directions in English and German, for making 
Soft Soap. No lime is required. 

Consumers will find this the cheapest Potash in market. 

B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington Street, 


47—ly NEW YORK. 





g@ KEEP CLEAN, COOL AND CALM.—An ounce (bottle) ot 
prevention, in the shape of Doctor Seth Arnold's Balsam, is 
worth a pound of cure. It will cure Dysentery, Diarrhea, Chol- 
era, and Bowel Complaints generally. It has stood the test of 
twenty-five years experience, and proved itself a medicine that 


A CROWN OF GLORY. 


Every Man, Woman and Child who has used 
STERLING’S AMBROSIA 


is willing to recommend it. Three years of rapidly increasing 
sale have made the Ambrosia famous all over the world. 


If 1s WarRaNTED TO PLEASE. 
It cures Itching of the Head. 
It makes New Hair grow on Bald Heads, 
It prevents the Hair from Falling Out. ° 
It renders the Hair Soft and Ulossy. 
Cleanses the Scalp; Cools the Heated Brow; Removes Dand- 
ruff; Cures Nervous Headache; Cures Baldness; Insurer Luxu- 
tiant Locks; Inclines Hair to Curl; Supersedes Wigs; Kills Hair 
Eaters. Good effect apparent at once, 
TO THE LADIES WE SAY, 
the Ambrosia will suit you toa T. Elegantly put up. Delicate- 
ly Perfumed. Patronized by Opera Singers and Actresses. Sold 
in splendid boxes or cartons, containing two large bottles—No. 2 
tor morning, No. | for evening. 
THERE Is NO MISTAKE ABOUT IT. 
STERLING'S AMBROSIA is the best, most agreeable and ef- 
tective toilet article in the world. To prove this try a carton. 
Sold by Druygists. : 
Sterliny’s Ambrosia Manufacturing Co., 


a 215 Fulton Street......New York. 
36—ly 





THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Proprietors and Manufacturers of the celebrated 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES. 


The superior merits of the Machines manufactured by this Com- 
pany for either Famity Use or MANUFACTURING PURPOSES, are 
so universally known and conceded, that an enumeration of their 
relative excellencies is deemed at this late day, as wholly super 
fiuous. 

Kecent and valuable improvements have, however, been added 
to the Singer Machines rendering them still more perfect and re- 
liable. The new lock-stitch FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 
which has been over two years in preparation 1s now for the first 
time offered to the public, and it is confidently presented as the NB 
PLUS ULTRA of family scwing machines, possessing all the pe- 
SIRABLE ATTRIBUTES and ATTACHMENTS 80 essential to a PERFECT 
MODERN SEWING Macuine. Parties in want of a reliable ma= 
chine, for any specialty, one that will not disappoint them but 
will be found ever ready and competent to do its work, should not 
fail to examine and test the Singer Machines before purchasing 
other and inferior articles. Circulars and information furnished 
on application. Silk, Twist, Thread, Needles, Oil, &c., of the 
best quality always on hand. 

Principal offices—69 Hanover Street, Boston. 
453 Broadway, New York. 

P. 8.—This Company his to announce that they are now pre- 
pared to supply thei customers with the most practical and per- 
fect BurTON-HOLE Macuine in the world, and to warrant the 
same in every respect. Send for Circular. 20—3m 


THE GREAT GERMAN 
BI MET TS Be, 
Is the only reliable remedy which WILL CURE 
CATARRH 
Of the Nose, Head or Throat, , 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, DIPTHERIA, ASTHMA, 
and CONSUMPTION ia its first stages. 
PRICE P&B BOTTLE, $2,00. 
For sale by WEEKS & POTTER, No. 170 Washington Street, 
GEORGE C, GOODWIN & ©U., No. 38 Hanover Street, J. WIL- 


SON, JR. & Co., No. 1388 Washington Street, Boston, and all 
other Druggists. 2—6) neow 








LIFE, GROWTH AND BEAUTY. 
MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 
AND 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, 
OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 
INVIGORATE, STRENGTHEN AND LENGTHEN THE 
HIAIR. 


They act directly upon the roots of the hair, supplying required 
nourishment, and natural color and beauty returns. 
Grey hair disappears, bald spots are cov- 
ered, hair stops falling, and 
luxuriant growth is 
the result. 


LADIES AND CHILDREN 
WILL APPRECIATE 


THE DELIGHTFUL FRAGRANCE AND RICH, GuOSsY 
APPEARANCE IMPARTED TO THE HAIR, 


—AND— 


“No fear of soiling the skin, scalp or most elegant head-dress, 





Convincing Testimony. 
REY. ©. A. BUCKBEE, 
Assistant Treasurer American Bible Union, N. Y. City, writes. 
“I very cheerfully add my testimony to that. of numerous 


friends, to the great value of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Hair Restorer 
and Zylobalsamum.”’ 


REV. WILLIAM CUTTER, 
New York City. 


“My hair is changed to its natural color, and growing on bald 
spot.” 

REV. J. H. CORNELL, 
New York City. 

“I procured it fora relative. The falling of the hair stopped 
and restored it from being grey to its natural and beautifu 
color.” 

REV. J. WEST, 
Brooklyn, L. I. 

“] will testify to their value in the mogt liberal sense. They 
have restored my hair where it was bald, and, where grey, to the 
original color." 

REV. A. WEBSTER, 
Boston, Mass. 

“I have used them with great effect. I am neither bald nor 

grey. My hair was dry and brittle; it is now soft as in youth. 


REV. H. V. DEGEN, 
Boston, Mass. 
“That they promote the growth of the hair where baldness is I 
have the evidence of my own eyes.” 





Sold by Druggists throughout the World. 





PRINCIPAL SALES OFFICE, 
198 and 200 GREENWICH STREET, 


New York. 
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can be relied upon. It has met with a very flattering reeeption in 
all New England, 65,000 bottles of it being sold there last year. | 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Sournears, Rev. James Porter, D. D., of N. 
Y., and others recommend it. 2—Tw 








SEA-SIDE BOARDING SCHOOL, 
For Misses, MATTAPOISETT, MASS. Delightful Ocean view 
pure air and sea bathing; in connection with a happy home, m@r 
aay oe and physical training. Mrs. H. B. PRATT. 
m2 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
Counting-Room, No, 151 Washington Street. 











‘Terms of the Companion. 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar and’ 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 
When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. - 











THE NEWS-BOY’S BANK. 

Mr. Brace, in the sermons to news-boys, gives a very 
mteresting account of the house provided for them, and 
some of the details of their daily life. Among other 
things, he describes their proceedings in establishing 4 
savings bank, and voting to deposit or draw money 
from it. We give a part of one of his sketches: 


The boys (at the News-boys’ Lodging House, New 
York,) passed, in September, a resolution that their 
“bank” should be opened on November 1. This bank 
is a savings-table, in which each boy has his own box 
for his money. 

On Wednesday evening, a good number of the boys 
gathered at the rooms, and there was great excitement 
in prospect of the opening. Mr. Tracy was expecting 
some friends to be present on the occasion, and hoped 
to induce the lads to deposit in the Sixpenny Bank; 
and accordingly waited some time—the boys growing 
gradually more impatient, and filling up the time with 
all sorts of sharp-shooting. “I move that the boy as 
tras most tin in the bank, gives a treat of oysters to all 
the rest!” said one little boy, mounted on a desk, a 
proposition which excited great applause. 

af move coffee and cakes!” “I go for that!” “Half 
past seven, Mr. Tracy!” “Hold your hats!” “Ready 
now!” etc. 

As the eventful moment approached, the uproar in- 
creased. “Open, Sesame!” ‘Who goes for his grub ?” 
“I move that the bank be opened.” “How much have 
you got in—sixpence?” “Call down to the store, and 
Pil give you my old clothes!” and the like—the boys 
pressing in a circle around, until Mr. Tracy said, despair- 
ingly, “1 suppose, boys, it’s of no use. We can’t have 
order. We shall have to give up opening the bank this 
evening.” 

Then, from all the large boys, “Oh, now, keep order, 
can’t you? Don’t you see, Mr. Tracy wants order? 
Order! Order!” until the cries for order were rather 
mre uproarious than were the cries of disorder before. 

However, at length quiet was gained, and Mr. Tracy 
iad the opportunity of making a speech. 

The boys listened attentive y, but as soon as he had 
done speaking, the clamor and their characteristic rest- 
iessness hegan again. 

“Mr, Tracy, what’s the time—past seven ?” 
t open now!” 
bank !” etc. ete. 

Mr. Tracy—All the boys be seated now! 

Older boys to smaller—You keep order there ! 

“Now, boys, I will call the nambers, but I propose 
that Mick counts the money !” 

“No, no, sir,— let every boy finger his own money 
here!” arose in a shout. 

“No. 1?” 

““Absent—gettin’ his dinner!” 

‘No. 2?” 

**Here I be, sir.” 

"No, 3?” 

“Gone dead |” 

“No. 42?” 

“At his country-seat, gettin’ his winter lodgin’!”" (i. e. 
house of refuge.) 

“He. 7.” 

“Gone to heaven!” 

“No. 8 ?” 

“My eyes!—what a stock of pennies Barney has! 
count it!—there’s an English ha’penny! No. 8 has got 
a check for the poor house!” “I make a move,” says 
Barney, having got his own money, “that the bank be 
closed!” at which there was a general laugh. 

‘No. 12>” 

“Go ahead !—gone to sleep !” 

“No. 18?” 

‘Don’t hurry the boy! Let him count his money !” 


It’s goin’ 
Get out of the way!” “I’m for the 


immediately rose from it; that when he touched ne | 
foot with the iron, similar vapors ascended, which af- 
fected both the organs of sight and smell. He also saw | 
him place a rod of iron, nearly red hot, between his 
teeth, without burning himself; drink the third ‘of a, 
table-spoonful of burning oil; ‘and taking up molten 
lead with his fingers, place it on his tongue without ap- | 
parent inconvenience. 

Anxious to discover the means used by Lionetto to| 
render himself capable of thus enduring the application 
of heat, Sementeni performed several experiments upon | 
himself, and made many important discoveries. He | 
found that by friction with salphuric acid diluted with | 
water, the skin might be made insensible to the action 
of the heat of red hot iron; a solution of alam evapo- 
rated until it become spongy, appeared to be more ef- 
fectual in these frictions. After having rubbed the 
parts, which were thus rendered in some degree incom- 
bustible, with hard soap, he discovered, on the applica- 
tion of hot iron, that their insensibility was increased, 
He then determined on again rubbing the parts with 
soap, and after this, found that the hot iron not only 
occasioned no pain, but that it actually did not burn 
the hair. Being thus far satisfied, the Professor ap- 
plied hard soap to his tongue, until it: became insensi- 
ble to the heat of the iron; and after having placed an 
ointment composed of soap mixed with a solution of 
alum, upon it, boiling oil did not burn it; while the oil 
remained on the tongue a slight hissing was heard, 
Similar to that of hot iron, when thrust into water; the 
oil soon cooled, and might then be swallowed without 
danger. 7 
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LITTLE JERRY, THE MILLER. 


Beneath the hill you may see the mill, 
Of wasting wood and crumbling stone: 

The wheel is dripping and clattering still, 
But Jerry, the miller, is dead and gone. 


Year after year, early and late, 
Alike in summer and winter weather, 
He pecked the stones and calked the gate, 
And mill and miller grew old together. 


. 
“Little Jerry !"—t'was all the same— 
They loved him well who called him so; 
And whether he d ever another name, 
Nobody ever seemed to know. 


‘Twas “Litt'e Jerry, come grind my rye;" 
And “Little Jerry, come grind my wheat;" 
And “Little Jerry” was still the cry, 
From matron bold and maiden sweet. 


"Twas “Little Jerry” on every tongue, 
And thus the simple truth was told: 
For Jerry was little when he was young, 

And he was little when he was old. 


. 
But what in size he chanced to lack, 
Jerry made up in being strong; 
I've seen a sack upon his back 
As thick as the miller, and quite as long. 


Always busy, and always merry, 
Always doing his very best, 
* A notable wag was little Jerry, 
Who uttered well his standing jest: 


“When will you grind my corn, I say?” 
“Nay,” quoth Jerry, *‘you needu't scold; 
Just leave your grist for half a day, 
And never fear but you'll be tolled.” 


How Jerty lived is known to fame, 

But how he died there's none may know; 
One autumn day the ramor came— 

“The brook and Jerry are very low.” 


And then ‘twas whispered, mournfully 
The leech had come and he was dead. 

Aud all the neighbers flocked to see: 
“Poor Little Jerry,” was all they said. 


They laid him in his earthly bed— 
His miller’s coat his only shroud— 

“Dust to dust,” the parson said, 
And all the people wept aloud. 


For he had shunned the deadly sin, 
And not a grain of over-toll 

Had ever dropped into his bin, 
To weigh upon his parting soul. 


Beneath the hill there stands the mill, 
Of wasting wood and crumbling stone; 
The wheel is dripping and clattering still, 
But Jerry, the miller, is dead and gone. 
J. G. Saxx. 
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This kind of running fire was kept up during the 
whole time, the boys being in the greatest excitement. 
Some were found to have as high as $10 or $11 in the 
bank, and the total amount drawn was about $69. 

As soon as possible after this, some the same evening 
and the rest the next day, were marching off to the 
different clothing establishments to strike sharp bar- 
gains for clothes. Only one boy had a spree, and he 
was mightily ashamed of it afterward. The next night 
they. all made their appearance, very proudly, in new 
garments; and such comparing of coats and vests and 
pants and caps, and such “running” of one another on 
account of bad bargains! Some had overcoats for which 
they paid $4 and $6; others, very jaunty caps; others, 
good flannel shirts and warm vests. On the whole, the 
investments were very judicious, and we felt rejoiced at 
these first steps toward respectability ; for, six months 
ago, a flannel shirt of three months’ unchanged wear 
had been the principal garment of the corps. All 
See pleased with the mysterious influerice of the 
oe an ta 


After the excitement had passed away, and the boys 
were beginning to save again, Mr. Tracy gathered them 
one evening and spoke again on the importance of say- 
ing. One boy made a motion that the bank be shut till 
December. This was seconded and then opposed; and 
the yproar increased as if the loudest lungs would carry 
it. € superintendent quicted them, and said, “Boys, 
you know this is your affair; I shall do whatever you 
decide. We had better have a vote on it, and not make 
this noise.” 

A vote was tried by raising hands. The boys who 
were in the habit of spending their money -as fast as 
earned, wanted an Fs bank, and the more industrious 
desired it closed. The result was a tie. 

Now commenced a great excitement. Barney, one of 
the smartest, jumped on a bench and made an election- 
eering speech in stump orator style. He called upon 
them to come up to their duty like men and citizens of 
this great Republic. He denounced the opposite party. 
“What right have them coves to vote ? They never had 
no bank, feller-citizens! They never had nothin’ in it! 
They haint got their papers,” etc., etc. Mr, Tracy at 
length moved that the house divide. Accordingly they 
divided, and as arguments would not do, the big boys 
attempted to puli the small ones over to their side. The 
counting again showed an equal number on each side. 
What to do was the question. It appeared at length, 
however, that four on the negative had never had any- 
thing in the bank, and were never yoy have, and it 
was decided to exclude them, and the k was closed 
till December Ist. 


CAPACIPY OF THE HUMAN BODY TO EN- 
DURE INTENSE HEAT. 


_ About the year 1809, one Lionetto, aSpaniard, aston- 
ished not only the but chem and other 
‘men of science, in France, ermany, Italy, and Eng- 
and, by his insensibility to the power of fire. He 
andied with impunity, red hot iron and molten lead, 
rank boiling oil, and performed other feats equally 
iraculous. hile he was at Naples, he attracted tha 
ee of Prof. Sementeni, who narrowly watched all 
tions, and endeavored to‘ discover his secret. 

‘ rved, in the first place, that when Lionetto 
lied a piece of red hot iron to his hair, dense fumes 





Harry Bertine was as fond of pie as most boys of four 
are, but Harry had been taught not to ask for the last 
piece. One day Mrs. Bertine had an unusually nice pie 
for dinner, and in helping herself to a second piece took 
the last on the plate. Harry had eaten his own and sat 
wistfully eyeing this piece without presuming to disobey 
orders by asking for it. It was very trying to see it 
coolly appropriated. ‘Good-by. manners,” said he, 
softly, with a deprecating glance athismother. “Aha!” 
cried Mrs. Bertine, laughing, “I beg your pardon, Har- 
ry. I ought to have remembered that it was rude to 
take the last piece.” 

There is an old proverb—“Leave a morsel for the 
Duke of Rutland,” which means, leave a piece fox man- 
ners. Manners is the Duke’s family name. 


“Here!” cried Eddie Ross, as he was hunting hens’ 
eggs one day, “Here, Charlie, you’ve got the nest-egg, 
put it back.” ‘What for ?” answered Charles, affecting 
ignorance to draw Eddie out. ‘Why it’s the measuring 
egg.” “The measuring egg!” exclaimed Charles, greatly 
amused. ‘Why, yes, indeed! The hen won’t know 
how to make another unless she has that to look at.” 


At a lecture delivered in the town hall at M—,a 
party of boys were so rude and noisy that those who 
came to hear the lecture hoping to derive instruction 
and entertainment from it were unable to catch one un- 
interrupted sentence. Mr. White, a gentleman of dig- 
nified manners, whose reproofs could not be easily de- 





spised, at last rose and silenced the boys. All present’ 
«xcept the boys, were grateful to him for his promptness | 
and decision. 
The next day, in going down town, Mr. White passed | 
the same, or nearly the same group; they were quarrel-{ 
ling, screaming, filling the street with their clamor, | 
when a keen-eyed youngster, elbowing right and left, | 
silenced them with a “Hush up, boys!” “What for?” 
was the query. “Cos, there comes the man wot owns! 
the town halk.” Mr. White smiled and passed on. But 
like most sharp youngsters, that one had quite overshot 
the mark. Mr. White and the people in whose behalf 
he enjoined and secured silence, did own the town hall. H 
And those boys had no more right to deprive them of? 
the privilege of hearing the speaker than they had to, 
take any thing else which they valued. No boy has a! 
shadow of right to do wrong; if he does, any person who ' 
reproves him in a becoming manner. is about his busi- ; 
ness, not trespassing upon his rights. } 
4 
4 
/ 





A PRINTER, 


What a curious being a printer is. He stands when i 
he sets, and sets when he stands, and when he wishes to! 
set with ease he always stands erect. It is, however, the 
nature of the case which causes him to stand. % 
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NOT AGREED. 


A. scholar of Dr. Bushby went into a parlor where 
the doctor had lain down a fine bunch of grapes for his 
own eating, took it up, and said aloud: 

“I publish the banns between these grapes and my 
mouth ; if any one knows any just cause or impedi- 
ment why these two should not be joined together, let 
him declare it.” 

The doctor being but in the next room, overheard all 
that was said, and going into the school, ordered the 
boy who had eaten the grapes to be taken up, or, as it 
is called, “norsed” on another boy’s back, but before 
he proceeded to usual discipline, he said, as the delin- 
quent had done: P 

“I publish the banns between my rod and this boy’s 
back ; if any one knows any just cause or impediment 
why these two should not be joined together, let him 
declare it.” 

“I forbid the banns,” cried the boy. 

““Why so?” said the doctor. 

“Because the parties are not agreed,” replied the 

vy. 

Which answer so pleased the doctor—who was glad 
to find any readiness to wit among his scholars—that 
he ordered the boy to be set down. 


DO WHAT YOU CAN. 


Doth not each rain-drop help to form 
The cool, refreshing shower, 

And every ray of light to warm 
And beautity the flower? 

Then let each child hi- influence give, 
U Lord, to truth and Thee; 

So shatl its power by ali be felt, 
However small it be. 
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TURNED WHITE. 


A man in Springfield, Ill., has a Newfoundland dog 
which was black as jet four years ago, but some coa! 
oil being applied to him for the destruction of fleas, he 
has turned as white as snow. 








Tue following is a-neat hit at those dilatory pcopk 
who ure always behind time. Some one said to a per- 
son Of this class, “1 see that you belong to the three- 
handed peopie.”  “Three-handed, that’s rather uncom 
mon.” “O no, common enough—two hands like othe: 
people—and alittle behind-hand !” 


“WELL, farmer, you told us your place wis & good 
place fur hunting; now we have trawped it tur Une 
hours, and found no game.” ‘Just so,” said the farm- 


. er; “as a general thing, the less game there is the morc 


hunting yuu have.” 


To an indigent person who was perpetually boasting 
of his ancestry, an industrious, successful tradesman ot! 
humble origin observed, “You, my friend, are proud 0: 
your descent ; 1 am proud of my ascent.” 


Witu what colors would you paint a storm at sea : 
The waves rose and the winds blew. How should a se- 
cret be painted? In-violet. How would you paint au 
absent-minded friend? Ina brown study. 





Sports and Pastimes. 


To Raise up a Heavy Metal Mortar, or the hke, 
with a Wineglass. 


Having inverted the mortar, spread on its bottom, or at least 
where the brim of the glass is to be placed. a little paste of flou: 
and water. Then pour some spirits of wine into a small cup, se 
fire to it, and hold the glass over it, so that the flame shall aseenc 
into the glass, and heat and dilate the air within. When the ai: 
is sufficiently dilated, place the glass without delay on the past: 
and press it tight against the buttom of the mortar, so that no ai 
can pass in from without. Let it remain thus till the air within 
the glass is cooled; and then, if you lift up the glass, it will rais« 
the mortar with it. You may use a piece of wet leather insteac 
of the paste; but the latter is preterable, because the brims « 
common glasses are not always sutticiently level to press close t 
leather in every part, and a heated glass will be apt to crack when 
it comes in contact with wet leather. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 





Historical Enigma. 


The queen of a Grecian State, who was the last sovereign of 
her country ; for, dying unmarried, she bequeathed to her subjects 
the power of choosing what form of government they theught fii 
They established a republic, which was soon overcome by th: 
overwhelming power of the Romans, and the State became a Ro 
man province. This country was rugged and mountainous, very 
populous, and its inhabitants were brave and warlike. 

The name of this queen contains eight letters. 

6, 2,4, 7,5 make an ancient country in Asia, which derives ils 
name from the third son of Japhet. Its capital was Ecbatana, in 
which was a magnificent palace for the royal residence. 

6, 8,1,5,7 the son of Japhet from whom this country derives 
its name. 

7, 4, 5 the highest mountain in Candia. 


Come, let us look close to it, ‘tis a very ugly word, 

One that should make us shudder whenever it is heard, 

It mayn't be always wicked, but must be always bad— 

And speaks of sin and suffering, enough to make one sad, 
Folks tell us ‘tis a compountl word, and that is very true, 

And then or decompose it, which of course they're free to do, 
But why of the twelve letters should they cut off the first three, 
And leave the nine remaining ones as sad as sad can be? 

For though they seem to make ft less, in fuct they make it more, 
And let the brute creation in, which was left out before. 

Let's try if we can't mend it—it's possible we may, 

If only we divide it in some new fashioned way. 

Suppose instead of three and nine, we make it four and eight, 
You say ‘twill make a difference at least not very great. 

Kiut only see the consequence—that's all that need be done 

To change the mass of paety to unmitigated fun; 

It clears of swords and pistols, prescriptions, bowie knives, 
And all the horrid weapons by which men lose their lives— 

It calls up nature's voice, and how joyfully is heard 

The native sound of merriment compressed into one word! 
Yes, four and eight, may that, ny friend, be ever yours and mine. 
Though all the host of demons rejoice in three and nine. 


4. 
Perfect with a head, perfect without a head, perfect with a tail, 
perfect without a tail, perfect with either, neither, or both. 
5. 
Transposition. 


IITEMLADS,— A celebrated commander, who, after gainin; 
one of the most famous battles of antiquity, was accused of treach- 
ery to his country, and condemned to losé his life. This sentencc 
was mitigated to a tine, which not being able to pay. he was never 
released from prison, but died there of the wounds he had re- 
ceived.in his country’s service. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
2 j Be not wise in your own eyes. (Bean-ought-yz in ewer-on- 
i. “A noted explo’ 
4 


plorer.” 
Elephanta—Marseilles—Mithridates—Scleucus. 
endship. . 








THE 
PERUVIAN SYRUP 


Is a Protected Solution of the 
PROTOSZIDET OF IRON, 
A new discovery in medicine which 
STRIKES AT THE ROOT OF DISEASE, 
by supplying the Blood a 4 a principle, or life element— 


This is the secret of the wonderful success of this remedy in curing 


Dyspepsia, Liver Comptaint, Dropsy, Curonic 
Diarrna@a, Bois, Nervous AFFECTIONS, 
CHILLs anp Fevers, Humors, Loss 
OF CONSTITUTIONAL Vicor, Dis- 

EASES OF THE KIDNEYS AND 
Biapver, FremaLe 
Comp.aints, 


And all diseases originating in a 
BAD STATE OF THE BLOOD, 
Or accompanied by debility, or a low state of the system, 


Being free from Alcohol in any form, its energizing effects are 
not followed by corresponding reaction, but are permanent, in- 
fusing strength, vigor and new life into all parts of the system 
and building up an IRON CONSTITUTION, 


DYSPEPSIA AND DEBILITY. 
From the venerable Archdeacon Scott, D. D. 


Peet: DunuAm, Canada East, March 21, 1865. 

* : Iam an inveterate Dyspeptic of more than twenty- 
five years standing. * * * * | have been so wonderfully benefited 
in the three short weeks during which I have used the Pe ruvian 
Syrup, that I can searcely persuade myself of the reality. People 
who have known me are astonished at the change. lam widely 
known, and can but recommend to others that which has done so 
much for me.” 


A Case of 27 Years’ Standing Cured! 
From Insley Jewett, No, 15 Avon I lace, Boston. 


“T have suffered, and sometimes severely, tur 27 years, from 
dyspepsia. 1 commenced taking the Peruvian Syrup, and found 
immediate benetit trom it. In the course of three or four weeks 
I was entirely relieved trom my sufferings, and have enjoyed un- 
interrupted heulth ever since.” 

From S. H. Kendall, M. D., Boston. 


I was for many years afflicted with Liver Complaint, of w 
I was cured by the use of the VERUVIAN SYRUP. ate 


From Francis Dana, M. D., Boston. 


T have been relieved of a Catarrhal Affection, consequent o 
Bronchitis, by the use of the PERUVIAN SYRUP, and I ul 
recommend it where a tonic and alterative efiect is desired. 


From Jeremiah Stone, M. D., of Provincetown, Mass. 


I have used the PERUVIAN SYRUP in My practice for fifteen 
months, and it has fulfilled my most Sanguine expectations. It is 
the beau ideal of a preparation of iron. 


From Roswell Kinney, M. D., Mannsville, N. ¥. 

I do not hesitate to Say that the PERUVIAN SYRUP has 
claims to confidence equal if not superior to those of any medi- 
cine that has ever come to my knowledge. I have used it with 
great success for Dyspepsia and Epilepsy. 


From W. R. Chisholm, M. D., New Bedford, Mass. 


The Peruvian Syrup combines valuable alterative and tonic 
properties, and is of remarkable effleacy in all anemic conditions 
of the system, especially in chronic diseases characterized by de- 
bility or want of vitality. - 
One of the most distinguished jurists in New England 

writes to a friend as follows : 

“T have tried the PERUVIAN SYRUP, and the result fully sus- 
tains your prediction, It has made a NEW MAN of me; infused 
into my/ system new vigor and energy; Lam no longer tremulous 
and debilitated, as when you lust saw me, but stronger, heartier, 
and with larger capacity tor labor, mental and physical, than at 
any time during the last five years.” 


An eminent Divine of Boston says : 

“Thave been using the PERUVIAN SYRUP for some time past; 
it gives me new viyor, buoyancy of sprrits, elasticity of muscle." 
A clergyman writes as follows : 

“My voyage to Europe is indefinitely postponed. I have dis- 
covered the ‘Fountain of Health’ on this side of the Atlantic. 
Three bottles of ’eruvian Syrup have rescued me from the fangs 
of the fiend Dyspepsia.” 

Thousands have been changed by the use of this remedy, from 
weak, sickly, suffering creatures, to strong, healthy, and happy 
men and women; and invalids cannot reasonably hesitate to give 
tt a trial. 


A pamphlet of 32 pages, containing certificates of cures and 
recommendations from some of the most eminent physicians, 
clergymen, and others, besides much other valuable and interest- 
ing matter, will be sent FREE to any one sending us their name 
and residence. 


&H™ See that each bottle has PERUVIAN SYRUP blown in the 
A 
FOR SALE BY 
SETH W. FOWLE & SON, 
18 Tremont Street..............Boston. 
J. P. DINSMORE, 


36 Dey Street..... -..New York, 
AND BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





SCitOFULA. 


All Medical men agree that IODINE is the best remedy for 
Scrofula and a)! kindred diseases ever discovered. The difficulty 
has been to obtain a pure solution of it. 


DR. H. ANDERS’ IODINE WATER 
Is 8 Pure Solution of Iodine without a Solvent. 
Containing a full grain to each ounce of water. 
THE MOST POWERFUL VITALIZING AGENT AND RES- 
TURATIVE KNOWN. 
Tt Aas cured and will cure SCROFULA in all its manifold forms. 
Ulcers, Cancers, Salt Rheum; 
and it has been used with astonishing success in cases of 


Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, 


f Consumption, Female Com- 
plaints, Heart, 


iver and Kidney Diseases, &c. 
From J. W. HORNER, Eoq., Parkersburg, West Virginia, Sept. 
‘ 5, 


“Dr. H. ANDERS & Co.—Gentlemen—* * * * I had thirty-seven 
running ulcers when I commenced taking your Iodine Water, and 
am now reduced to one. * * * * | induced a person quite low with 
Scrofula to try the medicine. He cab DOW attend to his business, 
and is quite encouraged.” 


Our Circular, which will be sent Sree to any one sending their 
address, contains testimonials from Kev. Geo. Storrs, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Edward H. Parker, A. M., M.D. of New York, and 
many others. Price $1 a bottic, or six for $5. 

DR. H. ANDERS & CO., 
PHYSICIANS AND CHEMISTS, 
428 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


For sale SETH W. FOWLE & SON, 18 Tremont Strect, 
Boston, and by Druggists generally. 9~lyeop 
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